HARDY   AND   SURE-FOOTED   BEASTS   OF   BURDEN   IN   QUITO

Llamas are the only beasts of burden native to South America.   They are valuable in the

Andesf for transporting loads over rough mountain trails.   Llama pack trains compete with

the railroads, for the queer looking creatures can travel on little food and water for nearly

a week, and their woolly fleece protects them from the cold storms of the heights.

they know Spanish, and having refused
to accept many European customs, are
probably less civilized to-day than they
were when Pizarro conquered their Inca
rulers in 1533. The leaders of the ancient
civilization disappeared during the wars
of conquest, and the masses who survived
became slaves of the white invaders.
Even after Ecuador secured its inde-
pendence in 1830, frequent political
revolutions did nothing for the Indians
and peonage kept them in debt slavery un-
til 1918. In addition many were further
handicapped by the prevalence of, hook-
worm, but now with a progressive gov-
ernment enforcing compulsory education
and carrying on a vigorous fight against
disease, the Indians have a chance for
better things.

Being so mountainous and yet right on
the equator, from which it takes its name,
Ecuador boasts resources only less varied
and extensive than Colombia's. From
the seacoast and the valley of the Guayas
River come all the usual tropical prod-
ucts and some which are not so common.
Kapok is a fibrous material obtained from
the silk-cotton tree, and used in textiles,
or to stuff mattresses. Vegetable ivory

grows only in Colombia, Ecuador and
parts of Peru; it is the nut of the tagua
palm, and when ripe is as hard and white
as elephant ivory. Another curious prod-
uct, balsa wood, weighs less than cork and
is valuable as insulating material, for it
will not transmit heat. Alligator skins
from the Guayas River sometimes appear
on the streets of American and European
cities in the form of shoes and handbags.

But the two things for which Ecuador
is most famous are cacao and Panama
hats. The tall evergreen cacao trees grow
wild in the Guayas Valley, and are also
cultivated in great plantations. This val-
ley used to supply the world with one-
third of all its cocoa; then a blight at-
tacked the trees and seriously crippled
the industry. Planters are now trying to
grow cotton and sugar-cane instead. One
of the most important national industries
is the manufacture of the so-called Pan-
ama hats, which are made almost ex-
clusively in Ecuador. They are woven of
very fine, flexible straw, and a good
Panama is worth many dollars.

In the rainy season the fertile Guayas
Valley is flooded, and people go from vil-
lage to village, from house to house even,
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